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AN INQUIRY CONCERNING CONSCIENCE AND 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF SPIRITUAL 
PERCEPTION. 

It has been remarked by a modern writer* that 
the power of distinguishing right from wrong is 
one of the most remarkable circumstances which 
raises man above the brutes. ‘The possession of 
this power will, I presume, be acknowledged by 
every individual. ‘The faculty by which this dis- 
tinction is perceived, when applied to the judg- 
ment of our own thoughts, words, or actions, is 
called the conscience; and when employed in 
judging of the motives or conduct of others, it has 
received the name of the moral sense, or moral fa- 
culty. Its dawning influence may be discovered 
in childhood, its salutary restraints accompany us 
through life, and its powerful voice is heard to 
threaten or to sooth when the soul is standing on 
the confines of eternity. Although the possession 


of this faculty will be acknowledged by every un-! 


prejudiced mind, there is no part of the moral or 
intellectual constitution of man that has given rise 
to more vain speculations, or a greater diversity of 


sentiments among philosophers and school divines' 


than this. By one class of these theorists the 
sense of duty which every man feels in his own 
bosom has been considered a deduction of reason; 
by another class it has been resolved into sympa- 
thy produced by reflection; and by a still larger 
class, at the head of whom stands Archdeacon Pa- 
ley, it is termed a rational self-love, or an en- 
lightened regard to our present and eternal in- 
terest. 

The mists engendered by these speculations are 
now passing away, and the supremacy of con- 
science as an original faculty of the soul, designed 
by the beneficent Creator to judge and rule over 
all the other faculties, has been ably advocated by 
some of the most eminent writers of the present 
day.t They have shown that the very early age 
at which it appears in children precludes the pos- 
sibility of its arising from any reflections on the 
fititess of things, or any refined notions concerning 
the happiness that results from virtue or the misery 
that springs from vice. ‘The instantaneous judg- 
ments we form upon moral subjects is another evi- 
dence that these decisions are not formed from the 
deductions of reason, but from the touchstone of 


truth lodged within the breast. ‘ Happily for the| 


human race,”’ says Doctor Rush, “ the intimations 
* Dugald Stewart. 


* Stewart, Abercrombie, Dymond, Chalm« rs and Cousine. 


of duty and the road to happiness are not left to 
the slow operations, and doubtful inductions of 
reason: it is worthy of notice that while second 
thoughts are best in matters of judgment, first 
thoughts are always to be preferred in matters 
that relate to morality.”’ ‘The reason of this is 
obvious: the judgments pronounced by reason de- 
pend on reflection and comparison, but tle de- 
cisions of conscience are intuitive, and are most 
likely to be correct when instantaneously made 
without consulting our interests or our passions. 

According to Doctor Abercrombie (who is now 
considered a standard writer) ** the province of 
conscience is to convey to man a certain convie- 
tion of what is morally right and wrong in regard 
to conduct in individual cases, and in the general 
exercise of the desires and affections. ‘This is 
done independently of any acquired knowledge 
and without reference to any other standard of 
duty. It does so by a rule of right which it 
carries within itself, and by applying this to the 
primary moral feelings, that is, the desires and 
affections, so as to preserve among them a just 
and healthy balance towards each other. It seems 
therefore to hold a place among the moral powers 
analagous to that which reason holds among the 
intellectual; and when we view it in this relation 
there appears a beautiful harmony pervading the 
whole economy of the mind.’’* The conscience, 
like all the other gifts of a bountiful Creator, is 
susceptible of being improved by exercise, and is 
liable to be impaired by abuse or néglect; accord- 
ingly we find its power of discrimination varies in 
different individuals in proportion to the degree 
of attention they have given to it. In youth it is 
generally tender and easily touched, but liable to 
be mistaken in some things for want of experience. 
If its dictates be carefully attended to, its power 
of discrimination is improved as we advance it 
years; but if its admonitions be disregarded, it be- 
comes less and less susceptible, or, to use the lan- 
guage of Scripture, it becomes seared as with : 
hot iron. Conscience always requires a man to 
do what he believes to be right, and to refrain from 
what he believes to be wrong,—but sometimes 
the judgments of different individuals are not the 
same with regard to such actions as are in them- 
selves of little consequence, and only good or evil 
according to the motives from which they are 
performed. A case in point is mentioned by the 
Apostle Paul with regard to eating meat that had 
been offered to idols. He says, ** I know, and am 
persuaded by the Lord Jesus that there is nothing 
unclean of itself; but to him that esteemeth anything 
to be unclean, to Aim it is unclean. All things are 
pure, but it is evil for that man who eateth with 
offence. He that eateth is condemned if he eat, 
because he eateth not of faith, for whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin.’’—Rom. xiv-14. It is evident 
trom this that the Apostle’s mind was enlightened 
to perceive that such meat had in itself no influence 
upon moral purity. ‘* Meat,’ he says, ‘* com- 
mendeth us not to God, for neither if we eat, are 
we the better; neither if we eat not, are we the 
worse. Howbeit there is not in every man this 
knowledge, for some with conscience of the idol 
to this hour, eat it as a thing offered unto an idol; 
and their conscience being weak is defiled.” — 
1 Cor, viii-7._ The question then arises, where 
was the offence? I answer it was in the motive 
which induced them to eat it. ‘They had been 
educated to believe it was wrong to eat meat that 

*Abercrombic’s Moral Philosophy. 


had been offered to idols, and their minds were not 
yet sufficiently enlightened to perceive, as the 
Apostle did, that ** there is nothing unclean of it- 
self,”’ therefore if they eat of it they did it fo grati- 
fy their appetites, and their conscience not approv- 
ing of the motive brought them into condemnation. 
If, however, these persons should, by any means, 
be convinced that such meat was not unclean of 
itself, nor forbidden, they might then eat of it 
without offence. ‘Those actions which we have 
been educated to believe right or wrong, become 
habitually associated in our minds with the sen- 
timents of obedience to parents, and reverence for 
religion, which are important moral duties, and 
therefore we cannot go contrary to the impressions 
thus received without a feeling of uneasiness, 
which ean only be removed by thorough convie- 
tion. ‘The same views apply to the keeping of 
Lent and many other religious observances, which 
at the present day, are by one class of professors 
considered religious duties, and by another class 
considered entirely useless. As a general rule the 
advice of the Apostle to the Romans will apply to 
all such cases, ‘* One believeth that he may eat 
all things, another who is weak eateth herbs; one 
man esteemeth one day above another,—another 
esteemeth every day alike: let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.’”’—Rom. xiv-2. 5. 
But these slight differences in the moral judg- 
ments of mankind do not militate against the doc- 
trine that every man possesses within himself a 
faculty or power by which he distinguishes right 
from wrong. ‘The exceptions stated only show 
that in some men this faculty is not in a healthy 
state, or has not been developed and improved by 
exercise. As to the jaundiced eye every object 
appears discolored, so to the conscience that has 
been defiled by the prejudices of a false education, 
actions that are in themselves harmless may occa- 
sion disquietude. But the errors of judgment into 
which men fall with regard to their moral duties, 
much more frequently arise from an unwillingness, 
than from a want of ability to see things in their 
proper light. We have the power of directing our 
attention to anything within our reach which we 
wish to examine, whether it be of a physical or 
moral nature, and we are conscious that we also 
possess the power, in most cases, of withdrawing 
our attention from objects that we are not willing 
to examine. Instances of this kind with regard 
to our outward senses are of continual occur- 
rence,—in looking at a landscape we fix our at- 
tention upon those points which are most striking 
or most agreeable to us, and other points we en- 
tirely overlook:—in listening to a conversation we 
attend chiefly to those expressions which interest 
us, while others, that make an equal impression 
upon the ear, are quite unnoticed, or quickly for- 
gotten; and in travelling through a country the ob- 
jects that are noticed by different individuals will 
vary according to the pursuits they have in view, 
or their previous habits,—thus, the botanist may 
overlook the minerals that fall in his way, and the 
mineralogist may disregard the flowers that are 
strown in his path. It is the same with our men- 


tal perceptions;—the man who is in search of 


Truth will find it, but he who is indifferent, or 
unwilling to perceive it from an apprehension that 
it mav interfere with his sensual gratifications, can 
withdraw his attention or close his eyes to prevent 
its discovery. 
This ignorance is criminal when it arises from 
, 


negligence, and still more so when it proceeds from 
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unwillingness to be informed,—for it is the duty 
of every individual to keep his mind open to all 
the discoveries of truth, and to listen with attention 
to the slightest whispers of the Monitor within his 
breast. [tis said in the Scriptures that the ser- 
vant who knew not his master’s will shall be beaten 
with few stripes; and the query has sometimes 
been made,—why should he be beaten at all? 
‘The reason appears to be that he did not make use 
of the means placed in his power to discover it,— 
for all men may know their duties if they are only 
willing to perform them. ‘There is indeed no sub- 
ject in which the judgments of men in all ages and 
countries have been so uniform as on questions of 
right and wrong,—or the immutability of moral 
distinctions. It is remarked by Chalmers, in his 
treatise on the moral and intellectual constitution 
of man, ** that a people may be ¢ Jeluded by their 
ignorance or misguided by their superstition, and 
not only hurried into wrong deeds but fostered 
into wrong sentiments under the influence of that 
cupidity or revenge which are so perpetually ope- 
rating in the warfare of savage or demi-savage na- 
tions; yet in spite of all the topical moralities to 
which these have given birth, there is an unques- 
tioned and universal morality notwithstanding. — 
And in every case where the moral sense is un- 
fettered by these associations, and the judgment 
uncramped either by the partialities of interest or 
the inveteracy of national customs which habit and 
antiquity have rendered sacred,—conscience 1s 
found to speak the same language; nor to the re- 
motest ends of the world is there a country or an 
island where the same uniform and consistant voice 
is not heard from her. Let the mists of ignorance 
and passion and artificial education be only cleared 
away, and the moral attributes of goodness, righ- 
teousness and truth be seen undistorted and in their 
own proper guise, and there is not a heart ora 
conscience throughout earth’s teeming population 
which could refuse to do them homuge; and it is 
precisely because the Father of the human family 
has given such hearts and consciences to all his 
children, that we infer these to be the very sanc- 
tions of the Godhead, the very attributes of his 
own primeval nature. The distinguished writer 
from whom I have just quoted coneurs with Du- 
gald Stewart in awarding to Bishop Butler the 
merit of having been the first writer on ethical 
science in modern times, who advocated the su- 
premacy of conscience; but it may be readily 
shown that this view, together with the sublime 


9 


doctrine of the universal i!luminating power of 


Divine Truth, had been promulgated by the 
preachers and writers of the society of Friends 
almost a century before the time of Butler. An 
eloquent historian of our own country* has re- 
marked that ** the rise of the people called Quakers 
is one of the memorable events in the history of 
man. It marks the moment when intellectual free- 
dom was claimed unconditionally by the people as 
an inalienable birthright. ‘lo the masses of the 
people of that age all reflection on politics and 
morals pfesented itself under a theological form. 
The Quake? doctrine is philosophy summoned 
from the cloister, the college and the saloon, and 
planted among the most despised of the people.— 
As poetry is older than critics, so philosophy is 
older than metaphysicians. ‘The mysterious ques- 
tion of the purpose of our being is always before 
us and within us; and the little child as it begins 
to prattle makes inquiries which the pride of learn- 
ing cannot solve. ‘The method of solution adopted 
by the Quakers was the natural consequence of the 
origin of their seet. ‘The mind of George Fox 
had the highest systematic sagacity, and his doc- 
trine, developed and rendered illustrious by Bar-| 
clay and Penn, was distinguished by its simplicity 
and unity. The Quaker has but one word,—the 
inner light, the voice of God in the soyl. That) 


* Bancro!t’s History of the United States. 


light is a reality and therefore in freedom the high- 
est revelation of truth; it is kindled with the spirit 
of God and therefore merits dominion as the guide 
to virtue; it shines in every man’s breast and there- 
fore joins the whole human race in the unity of 
equal rights. Intellectual freedom, the supremacy 
of mind, universal enfranchisement, these three 
points include the whole of Quakerism as far as it 
belongs to civil history. ‘The constant standard 
of truth and goodness, says William Penn, is God 
in the conscience,—and the liberty of conscience 
is therefore the most sacred right and the only 
avenue to religion. ‘To restrain it is an invasion 
of the divine prerogative.’’* ‘These doctrines were 
not new, they were only a revival of primitive 
christianity, and they were accompanied by a code 


of morals equally sublime and consistent. The! 


testimonies which they bore against war, capital 
punishments, oaths, slavery and priesteraft, mark 
the commencement of a new era in the history of 
man. ‘These testimonies and doctrines which 
were then opposed by the philosopher and de- 
nounced by the priesthood, and which drew down 
upon their advocates the severest persecution, have 
since that period been gradually extending the 
sphere of their influence, and now find advocates 
among the most enlightened members of other re- 
ligious societies. May we not then conclude that 
the truth of these testimonies and their inestimable 
value to mankind, afford no slight evidence that 
they who were thus called to bear them, in an age 
so on kened by superstition, were really illumi- 
nated by that Divine Power which was the corner 
stone of their religious system. 

When it was first made known to George Fox, 
through the immediate influence of Divine grace, 
that ** to be bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not 
enough to fit and qualify men to be ministers of 
Christ,” he wondered at it; for he had always 
been taught, and people generally believed, that 
such a theological education, together with the 
ceremony of ordination, was sufficient. ‘This may 
give us some idea of the superstition of that age 
and of the moral darkness brought upon christen- 
dom by scholastic theology. 


To be continued. 
00er 
For Friend 
WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? 
One who believes in an inward principle of Di- 
vine Light in the soul, and in his conduct and 


conversation walks answerably to its manifesta- 
tions, 


s’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


This principle, according to Scripture, is ‘* the 
Light that enlightens every man that comes into 
the world.” It shows what is evil, and reproves 
the mind therefor, by its seeret checks and con- 
victions. ‘Thus, the evil ** that is reproved is made 
manifest by the Light;’’ for this plain reason, 
whatsoever maketh manifest, is Light.”” As 
the mind being thus made sensible of what is 
wrong, or evil, turns away or ceases therefrom 
(which is what is called taking up the cross) it is 
strengthened and enabled to do well—to do what 
is right. For the same Light that shows what is 
evil, manifests also what is good—what is accord- 
ing to the willof God. For ‘* whatsoever is to be 
known of God is manifest in man,”’ for this plain 
reason, ** God hath showed it unto him.”’ This 
then is the Law of God, written or revealed in the 
heart of man, and is the New Covenant in Christ 
Jesus. As man obeys this law, thus revealed or 
{manifested to him by the Light, he comes under 
the government thereof as a principle regulating 


é 


his conduct and conversation in all things; and this| 


‘constitutes ‘the kingdom’’ or government of the| 
|spirit of God inman. ** For behold the kin gdom /s 
of God is within you.” 


* Bancrofi’s History of the United States. 


Many lively and instructive parables or simili- 
tudes were put forth by Jesus Christ to illustrate 
to the awakened, enlightened and attentive mind 
of man, the beginning, the progress or operation, 
and effect, of this principle or seed of the kingdom 
of heaven—showing, that as man believes in, and 
receives this Light, principle, or seed, and yields 
his own will in obedience thereto, thus following 
and obeying the manifestations of the Light or 
Spirit, he profits thereby in the way of salvation, 
and in the knowledge of ‘God and of his Son Christ 
Jesus—he knows a grewth, an increase, an ad- 
vancement in the things appertaining to this hea- 
venly kingdom or divine government in himself. 
‘Thus the *‘ leaven leavens the whole lump,”’ and 
brings the soul of man nto a likeness, a oneness 
or unity with itself. ‘* Ye who were once dark- 
ness are now light,”’ saic the Apostle in conformi- 
ty with this doctrine. Man’s believing in, receiv- 
ing and obeying or following this Light, is the 
new birth, or being born of the Spirit. As the old 
man, or first earthy nature, that is, the dis posi- 
tions, inclinations and propensities of the fleshly, 
or animal nature, are crucified, are subjected, the 
new birth receives divine nourishment, grows and 
increases in the soul. Man receives power to be- 
come a son of God, an heir, or joint heir with 
C hrist; for ** he that is joined to the Lord is one 
spirit.” Now ‘as many as are le d by the spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God.”’ But the spirit 
of God, is ‘the Light that enlightens man. For 
this Light is the word of God, the grace of God 
that brings salvation—* and the word was God.’ 
‘**T and my Father are one.”’ Light is the medium 
of sight. Christ the anointed Word or emanation 
of Light is the medium of communication between 
God and the soul of man; by whom man is en- 
lightened of God—and by whom man is put into 
a capacity of doing the will of God. * Without 
me ye can do nothing.’ But man ean never do 
the will of God, wll he knows it. Nothing is re- 
quired of man, till he has a manifestation of his 
duty, in some way or other; or till he 
what to avoid. 
wanting. 


is shown 
This, on the part of God, is never 
** He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good.’ But he never shows man what is good, 
that is, what is his will (for God, the only good, 
ean will only what is good) but at the same time 
he puts man in a capacity to do the good. ** My 
grace is sufficient forthee.’’ ‘This gift ef grace is 
adequate to all the requirings of God, if man will 
use it. But if he will not avail himself thereof 
(and it is the only power or sufficiency he has, to 
enable him to do right) he has no other means 
left—he is altogether unable of himself to do any 
thing good, and therefore he commits sin, by turn- 
ing away from God and refusing to walk in obe- 
dience to his law. Thus man’s destruction is of 
himself, but in God is his help, his salvation, his 
strength and salle 


JOSEPH LANCASTER. 
(Concluded from page 51. 


At this time money appeared to him to be flow- 
ing in ina perpetual stream. Unaecustomed to 
its management, and ignorant of its value, he ex- 
pended it with thoughtless profusion, if not with 
sinful extravagance. He was, in fact, at this pe- 
riod in so high a state of excitement as to be totally 
unfit to manage his pecuniary affairs, ‘* ‘The cay 
after to-morrow,” he writes from the country tg a 
friend, ** is my birth-day. lam nine-and-twenty. 
[ wish all my children to have a plumb- pudding 
and roast beef; do order it for them, and spend a 
happy hour in the evening with them, as thou 
didst this time last year, in my absence in Ireland; 
furnish them with money, and when the goou 

Samaritan comes again he will repay thee.’ “And 
Iso he wenton. Yet, as might be ‘expected, not 
without many severe trials and struggles. A faith- 
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ful and valued friend, still living, who never for-| ‘He rang for the sheriff’s officer, to take him 
sook him either in evil report or good report, and ‘to the Bench; but obtained leave to call at home 
to whom he was largely indebted through life for'on their way thither. When he got home, his 
pecuniary aid, has related to us his own singular wife and child, and all his young monitors, were 
introduction to him, which took place about this assembled, overwhelmed with prief because he 
time. Having heard of Lancaster and his system, was going to prison. After being with them a 
he says:—*' | called at his school to inquire about|litle, he opened the parlor door, and said to the 
the training of a teacher, and after some conversa-|man, * Friend, when L am at home, | read the 
tion relating to the necessary arrangements for the se riptures to my family; hast thou any ob ection 
man’s attendance, | slipped a ten- pound note into to come in?’ He re plie “dl, * No, sir,’ and went in. 
his hand as an acknowledgment of my obligations. | After he had read a chapter or two, he went to 
What was my astonishment to see this quiet man, |prayer. ‘The man soon became deeply affected, 
with whom I had a moment before been calmly and joined the common grief. After prayer the 
conversing, at once turn pale, tremble, stand fixed man returned into the other room, and 
as a statue, and then, flinging himself upon my a few minutes said to him, * Now, friend, I am 
shoulder, burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming, ready for thee.’ ‘They had not gone many paces 
‘Friend, thou knewest it not, but God hath sent|from the door, when the man said, * Sir, have you 
thee to keep me from a goal, and to preserve my got no friend to be bound for you for this debt?’ 
system from ruin!’” Joseph replied, ‘No, IL have tried them all.’ 
And this was the state in which he lived for)‘ Well,’ replied the man, ‘then I'll be bound for 
years—excited, enthusiastic, the creature of itm-| you myself, for you are an honest man, I know.’ 
pulse and passion—his zeal “eating him up,” his| He surrendered him atthe King’s Bench and they 
judgment weak and oftentimes perverted. His|took his security for the debt. About ten o'clock 
letters to his triend Corston, without doubt, faith-|the next morning, he eame jumping into my ware- 
fully reveal the ** inner man,” and they are always | house, Ludgate Hill, saying, ‘Ah, friend William, 
excited, imaginative, and passionate, sometimes (did | not tell thee that thou was not to assist me 
enlivened by atinge of humor oddly contrasting |this time?’ ”’ 
with depression and melancholy. ‘The alternations This arrest brought matters to a crisis. A 
of hope and fear in his mind are here seen to be jfriendly ducket was struck against him, and his 
rapid and powerful. Yesterday, ** bile, fatigue |creditors were called together. The result was, 
and grief overwhelm” him; to-day, he has ‘the that in 1808 his affairs were transferred to trus- 
valley of Achor for a door of hope.”’ At one|tees—a fixed sum was allowed for his private ex- 
time, the **iron hand of affliction and sorrow is| penses—a correct account of all receipts and ex- 
upon him,”’ and he is *‘ throwing himself at the |penditures was for the first time kept; and shortly 
footstool of his Saviour and his God, pleading his |after an association was formed, originally entitled 
promises, pleading his fulness, pleading his wants, ‘* the Royal Lancasterian Institution for promoting 
and there resolving to succeed or perish.” At\the Education of the Children of the Poor,” and 
another time, he is exalted, “telling the high and | subsequently, for the sake of greater simplicity 
mighty ones that the decree of Heaven hath gone |comprehension, and brevity—tue Brrrisu AND 
forth, that the poor youth of these nations shall be Fore1en Schoor Society. 
educated, and it is out of the power of man to re-| Lancaster’s affairs were indeed transferred to 
verse it.” One day, he is “ peaceful and re-|trustees, but the man remained unehanged. He 
signed,”’ feeling that he is “sent into the world) was still the victim of his impulses. The excite- 
to do and to suffer the will of God,’’ and welcom-|ment of his mind never subsided. The repression 
ing ‘sufferings and the cross as the pat! the of his extravagance was to him an intolerable in- 
Saviour trod.”” The next, he is shouting ** vic-|terference. One by one he quarrelied with his 
tory, victory, the enemies are amazed and cou-| friends; then separated himself from the institution 
founded; the stout-hearted are spoiled; they have z had founded; commenced a private boarding 
slept their sleep; none of the men of might have school at Tooting; became still more deeply in- 
found their hands: the Lord hath cast the horse | volved; went through the Gazette; and finally, 
and his rider into a deep sleep.” wearied with strife and sorrow, sailed in the year 
To his enthusiastic and imaginative tempera-|1818 for the new world. 
ment things innumerable present themselves as; On his arrival in the States he was every where 
‘ sional interferences. He ** wonders at Provi-| welcomed and honored as the friend of learning 
‘ every step he takes. Tis friends will see;and of man. His lectures were numerously at- 
‘wonders next spring.”” The invisible power of tended, and, for a time, all appeared to go well 
God goes through him “ far more sensibly than with him. But his popularity rapidly deeayed. 
the circulation of blood through his veins.” He|Rumors of debt and of discreditable pecuniary 
is at Dover, and after attending two public meet-|transactions in England, soon followed him; sick- 
ings on education, holds a private conference with | ness, severe and long continued, wasted his fami- 
a select party; serious conversation takes place;|ly; and poverty, with her long train of ills. over- 
‘‘a solemn covering’? comes over them—*it\took him. Under these circumstances he was 
seemed a power almost apostolic. After standing |advised to try a warmer climate, and an opening 
an hour amongst them, he closes with solemn | having presented itself in Caraceas, he was assisted 
prayer, ** going boldly to the throne of grace in| by his friends to proceed thither. 
the sacred and powerful name of Jesus.” 
ries the 


Joseph mn 


) , 
aence 


He went with 
He car-|his son-in-law and daughter, (who afterwards 


circumstances. 


the education of the poor of London, a few poor|nation at the breach of al! the promises made t 
pitiless creditors can prevent it;”’ only let the eyes|him—was glad to leave his family, 
of his friends be opened, and they will see ‘the with his life. ‘This was accomplished by a hasty 
mountain full of horses of fire, and of chariots of|flight into the interior, from whence he subse- 
fire, round about Elijah.” He is in ** watch and quently reached the sea shore, and embarked in 
ward”’ arrested for debt, and in a spunging-house; | British vessel bound for St. ‘Thomas. 

he has been there three days, and no one has 
been to see him: but he is “*as happv as Joseph where again his lectures were attended by the 
was in the king's prison in Egypt.’ Corston governor and the gentry of the island, he returnec 
visits him, and stays an hour or two with him. |t » Philadelphia. Again sickness overtook him,| 
‘After my departure,” he 


and esc ape 


says:-—— 


same spirit into the world with him, and,seuled in Mexico,) and, to use his own words, 
applies it, without diserimination, to his pecuniary |** was kindly received—promised great things, 
He is pressed for money, but he honored with the performance of little ones,”’ and, 
cannot believe that, ** if the Almighty has designed | after expressing, in no measured terms, his indig-|the sun, 


a! The latter 


After a short stay at Santa Cruz and St. Thomas, 


lodgings, with an apparently dying wife, pinched 
by want, and presse ~d hard by diffic ‘ulties of every 
kind, he appealed to the benevolent, and in addi- 
tion to other aid, obtained a vote of 500 dollars 
from the corporation of New York. This en- 
abled him to take a small house, and to recover 
strength. 

He now determined to return to England, and 
all but agreed for his passage, when circumstances 
On his 
commenced his leetures, 
stream of 
His worldly cireumstances im- 


induced him to return through Canada. 
arrival at Montreal he 
and again for a time floated along the 
popul ir 
proved, and he determined to give up the thought 
of returning to England, and to settle in Canada. 
After a time, and probably through his own folly, 
he again sank, and then opened a private school 
for subsistence. In this school room he held 
** silent meetings” on * first days,”’ sitting alone, 
while his wife and family were gone to church. 
** Here,”’ he touchingly says, ** I sometimes found 
the chief things of the ancient mountains, and the 
precious things of the everlasting hills resting in- 
deed on the head of Joseph, and on the crown of 
the head of him who was ‘separated from his 
brethern,’ by distance—by faults—by cireum- 
stances—and by the just but iron hand* of dis- 
cipline. I longed again and again to come more 
and more under the — ing and baptizing power 
of the truth wi hie h had been the dew of my youth, 
and the hope of all my life in its best moments, 
whether of sorrow or of joy.” 

‘The last letter received from him was addressed 
to Mr. Corston, from New York, and dated 21s¢ 
of 9th — 1838. He was then in the enjoy- 
ment of an annuity which had been raised for him 
in England, chiefly by the exertions of the friend 
to whom we have alre ady referred. His mind at 
>| this time was evidently as wild as ever, and his 
He is still ready to under- 
take ** to teach ten thousand children in different 
schools, not knowing their letters, all to read flu- 
ently in three months,” The 
‘* fire that kindled Elijah’s saerifice,”” has kindled 
his, and ** all trne Israelites’? will, in time, see it. 
And so he runs on. 


favor. 


energies unbroken. 


weeks to three 


dut his career was rapidly drawing to a close. 
He had tully resolved on a voyage to England; 
but about a week before the affecting accident oc- 
curred which occasioned his death, he expressed 
some doubts on the subject, saying, “* He knew 
not the reason, but he could not see his way clear 
in leaving America.” 

On the 23d of October, 1838, he was run over 
in the streets of New York; his ribs were broken, 
and his head very much lacerated. He was im- 
mediately taken to the house of a friend, where 
he died ** without a struggle, in the sixty-first year 
of his age.” 


—__—_—____+ see e 


ANCIENT ORACLES 

Concluded from poge 46. 

The cele! 

a wonderful production of art, ts 
been made by au Eyyptian king, in memory ot 
if Corinth, with whom he was pession- 
yet it was subsequently considered 


still more interesting as 
said to have 


rated sphinx, 


Rhocope + 
ately in love: 
as an oracie. which, if consulted at the rising ot 
gave prophetic answers. ‘There has 
yilately been discovered a large hole in the head; 
sin which the priests are supposed to have con- 

cealed themselves for the purpose of deluding the 

one Alt sunrise, music was said be heard. 
might even occur from natural causes. 
Messrs. Jomard, Jollois and Devilliers heard at 
sunrise, in a monument of granite, placed in the 
centre of that spot on which the palace of Karnak 


I stood, a noise resembling that of a string breaking; 


+| *fTe had been disowned by “the Friends” chiefly on 
a poverty, and much sorrow. In miserable! account of his irregularities in money matters 
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this was found on attentive examination to proceed 
from a natural phenomenon, occuring near the 
situation of the sphinx. Of this circumstance, the 
ingenuity of the priests would no doubt be sure to 
avail themselves; and this may also account for the 


hour of sunrise being chosen for the oracular re- 
sponses. 


To confirm the probability of this solution of 


the mystery, it may be mentioned that Baron 


Humboldt was informed by most credible wit-\a 


nesses, that subterranean sounds, like those of an 
organ, are heard towards sunrise by those who 
sleep upon the granite rocks on the banks of the 
Oroonoko. Those sounds he philosophically sup- 
poses may arise from the difference of tempera- 
ture between the external air and that contained 
in the narrow and deep crevices of the rocks; the 
air issuing from which may be modified by its 
impulse against the elastic films of mica projecting 
into the crevices; producing, in fact, a natural and 
gigantic eolina, the simple but beautiful arrange- 


ment of musical chords which is now so common- | 


ly heard. 

A somewhat similar phenomenon, which gives 
rise to an Arab superstition, occurs about three 
leagues from Tor, on the Red Sea. ‘The spot, 
which is half a mile from the sea, bears the name 
of Nakous, or the Bell. It is about three hundred 
feet high, and eighty feet wide, presents a steep 
declivity to the sea, and is covered by sand, and 
surrounded by low rocks, in the form of an am- 
phitheatre. ‘The sounds which it emits are not 
periodical, but are heard at all hours and at all 
seasons. The place was twice visited by Mr. 
Gray. On the first visit, after waiting a quarter of 
an hour, he heard a low continuous murmuring 
sound beneath his feet, which, as it increased in 
loudness, gradually changed into pulsations re- 
sembling the ticking of a clock. In five minutes 
more, it became so powerful as to resemble the | 
striking of a clock, and, by its vibrations, to de 
tach the sand from the surface. When he return- 
ed, on the following day, he heard the sound stil] 
louder than before. Both times the air was calm, 
and the sky serene; so that the external air could 
have had no share in producing the phenomenon; 
nor could he find any crevice by whieh it could 
penetrate. ‘The noise is affirmed by the pe op le of 
Tor to frighten and render furious the camels that 
hear it; and the Arabs of the desert poetically as- 
cribe it to the bell of a convent of monks, which 
convent they believe to have been miraculously 
preserved under ground. Seetzen, another visiter 
attributes the phenomenon to the rolling down of 
the sand, 


Rufinus informs us that, when it was destroyed 
by order of Theodosius, the temple of Nerapis at 
Alexandria was found to be full of secret passages 
and machines, contrived to aid the impostures of 
the priests; among other things, on the eastern 
side of the temple, was a little window, through 
which, on a certain day of the year, the sunbeams 
entering fell on the mouth of the statue of Mem- 
non. At the same moment an iron image of the 
sun was brought in, which, being attracted by a 
large loadstone fixed in the ceiling, ascended up 
to the image. The priests then cried out, that the 
sun saluted their god. 

This Memnon was said to be the son of ‘Titho- 
nus and Aurora, and a statue of him in black mar- 
ble was set up at Thebes. It is also related that 
the mouth of the statue, when first touched by the 
rays of the rising sun, sent forth a sweet and har- 
monious sound, as hough it rejoiced when its 
mother Aurora appeared; but, at the setting of the 
sun, it sent forth a low melancholy tone, as if 
lamenting its mother’s departure. 

On the left leg of one of the colossal figures 
Memnon, are engraved the names of many 
rated personages, who have borne witness, 
ditTerent times, of their having heard the mu- 
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sical tones w bic h procee “ded from aon statue on the 
rising and setting of the sun. Strabo was an ear- 
witness to the fact that an articulate sound was 
heard, but doubted whether it came from the sta- 
tue. 

The oracle which held the greatest reputation, 
and extended it over the world, was Delphi; yet 
upon what slight grounds were the minds of peo- 
ple led captive by the love of the marvellous and 
proneness to superstition! Of this celebrated 
place so many fables are related, some of them re- 
ferring to times long before any authentic account 
of the existence of such an oracle, that it is diffi- 
cult to decide upon the real period. 


On the southern side of Mount Parnassus, 
within the western border of Phocis, against Lo- 
cris, and at no great distance from the seaport 
towns of Crissa and Cirrha, the mountain-crags 
form a natural amphitheatre, difficult of access, in 
the midst of which a deep cavern discharged from 
a narrow orifice a vapour powerfully affecting the 
rain of those who came within its influence. 
This was first brought into pub jie notice by a 
goatherd, whose goats, browsing on the brink, 
were thrown into singular convulsions; upon 
which the man, going to the spot, and endea- 
vouring to look into the chasm, beeame himself 
agitated like one frantic. ‘These extraordinary 
circumstances were communicated through the 
neighbourhood; and the superstitious ignorance 
of the age immediately attributed them to a dei- 
ty residing in the place. Frenzy of every kind 
among the Greeks, even in more enlightened 
times, was supposed to be the effect of divine in- 
spiration; and the incoherent speeches of the 
frantic were regarded as prophetical. ‘This spot, 
formerly visited only by goats, now became an 
object of extensive curiosity. It was said to be 
the oracle of the goddess Earth. ‘The rude inha- 
hitants from all the neighbouring parts resorted to 
it, for information concerning futurity; to obtain 
which, any one of them inhaled the vapour, and 
whatever he uttered, in the ensuing intoxication, 
passed for propheey, ‘This was found dangerous, 
however, as many, becoming giddy, fell into the 
cavern, and were lost; and in an assembly it was 
agreed that one person should alone receive the 
inspiration, and render the responses of the divi- 
nity. A virgin was preferred for the sacred office, 
and a frame prepared, resting on three feet, 
whence it was called tripod. ‘The place bore the 
name of Pytho, and thence the title of Pythoness, 


‘ior Pythia, became attached to the prophetess. 


By degrees, a rude temple was built over the ca- 
vern, priesis were appointed, cere monies were 
prescribed, and sacrifices were performed. A re- 
venue was necessary. All who would consult the 
oracle henceforward, must come with offerings in 
their hands, ‘The profits produced by the prophe- 
cies of the goddess Earth beginning to fail, the 
priests asserted that the god Neptune was as- 
sociated with her in the oracle. ‘The goddess 
Themis was then reported to have succeeded 
mother Earth. Still new incentives to public cre- 
dulity and curiosity became necessary. Apollo 
was a deity of great reputation in the islands , and 
in Asia Minor, but had at that time little fame on 
the continent of Greece. At this period a vessel 
from Crete came to Crissa, and the crew landing 
proceeded up Mount Parnassus to Delphi. It was 
reported that the vessel and crew, by a preterna- 
tural power, were impelled to the port, accompa- 
nied by a dolphin of uncommon magnitude, who 
discovered himself to be Apollo, and who ordered 
the crew to follow him to Delphi, and become his 
ministers. ‘Thus the oracle recovered and in- 
creased its reputation. Delphi had the advantage 
of being near the centre of Greece, and was re- 
ported to be the centre of the earth; miracles 
were invented to prove so important a circum- 
stance, and the navel of the earth was among the 


titles which it acquired. Afterwards vanity came 
in aid of superstition, in bringing riches to the 
temple: the names of those who made considera- 
ble presents were always registered, and exhibited 
in honour of the donors. 

The Pythoness was chosen from among moun- 
tain cottagers, the most unacquainted with man- 
kind that could be found. It was required that she 
should be a virgin, and originally taken when 
very young; and once appointed she was never 
to quit the temple. But, unfortunately, it hap pen- 
ed that one Pythoness made her escape; her sin- 
gular beauty enamoured ¢ young ‘Thessalian, who 
succeeded in the hazardous attempt to carry her 
off. It was afterwards decreed that no Pythoness 
should be appointed under fifty years of age. 

This office appears not to have been very de- 
sirable. Either the emanation from the cavern, or 
some art of the managers, threw her into real con- 
vulsions. Priests, entitled prophets, led her to the 
sacred tripod, force being often necessary for the 
purpose, and held her on to it till her frenzy rose 
to whatever pitch was in their judgment most fit 
for the occasion. Some of the Pythonesses are 
said to have expired almost immediately after 
quitting the tripod, and even on it. ‘The broken 
accents which the wretch uttered in her agony, 
were collected and arranged by the prophets, and 
then promulgated as the answer of the god. ‘Till 
a late period, they were always in verse. ‘The 
priests had it always in their power to deny an- 
swers, delay them, or render them dubious or un- 


‘intelligible, as they judged most advantageous for 


the credit of the oracle. But if princes or great 
men applied in a proper manner for the sanction 
of the god to any undertaking, they seldom failed 
to receive it in direct terms, “provided the reputa- 
tion of the oracle for truth was not liable to im- 
inediate danger from the event. 

Theophrastus, bishop of Alexandria, showed 
the inhabitants of that town the hollow statue into 
which the former priests of the pagan oracle had 
privateiy crept whilst delivering their responses; 
and a modern traveller corroborates this fact, by a 
similar discovery made among the excavations at 
Pompeii. ‘*In the temple of Isis,” says Dr. J. 
Johnson, “‘ we see the identical spot where the 
priests concealed themselves, whilst delivering the 





from the 
mouth of the goddess. ‘here were found the 


bones of the victims sacrificed; and in the refee- 
tory of the abstemious priests were discovered the 


remains of ham, fowls, eggs, fish, and bottles of 


wine. ‘These jolly friars were carousing most 
merrily, and no doubt laughing heartily at the ere- 
dulity of mankind, when Vesuvius poured out a 
libation on their heads which put an end to their 
mirth.”"—Smith’s Weekly Volume. 

Si nmsinncnalpibitliz, 

In the following deseribed occurrence in the 
life of Hannah P——, of Philadelphia, there is a 
very striking illustration of the goodness of Divine 
Providence, in adapting his gracious means to 
effect his divine work in the heart of a sincere 
seeker after truth and living substance. Nor will 
the sensitive, obedient mind, that has learned to 
know and distinguish the gentle impressions of 
Divine love, be likely to fail of receiving renewed 
encouragement to faithfulness, from the example 
of dedication herein held up to view, 


Hannah P—, wife of William P—, was a na- 
tive of New England. After their removal to 
Philadelphia, she became acquainted with Friends’ 
principles, and their manner of public, social and 
silent worship. She went to their meetings, and 
manifested by her conduct and deportment that 
her opinions and principles were gradually chang- 


ing, and approaching the standard of C hristian 











FR 


humility, simplicity and self-denial, which the 
light of Divine ‘Truth was unfolding to her view. 

“While in this state, she received a visit from a 
Friend, by means of which her wavering or tried 
mind became settled on a point that to a superfi- 
cial observer may seem of little consequence; but 
which in reality is a great thing when taken in 
connection with the discipline of the soul to obe- 
dience unto the teachings of saving grace. 

The Friend alluded to, having a cirele of friend- 
ly visiters around him, who had called to spend 
the evening, in the midst of this social enjoyment 
felt an impression of sympathy towards Han- 
nah P-—, and as he attended to it, the result was 
a gentle intimation of love to make a visit to her. 
So without saying any thing to any one, or mak- 


ing any apology, he stepped out of his parlour, 
jut on his hat, and walked directly to the house 
of William P—. ‘There he found that William 
was not at home, but a person sometumes charac- 
terized as a *“* hickory Quaker” had also called to 
see the family. At first, this person seemed to be in 
the way, as up obstruction to a religious opportuni- 
ty with Hannah P—. Butas the Friend attended to 
the concern which had brought him there, he soon 
found a solemn silence spread over the litte com- 
pany present, and under a solemn feeling of duty 
he kneeled in voeal supplication to the throne of 
Divine grace, interceding that Hannah might be 
furnished with strength to stand firm, and become 


. . . . a rr 
devoted in obedience to every manifestation of : das 


Divine light and truth in her soul, however small 
the duty or requisition might appear. ‘This vocal 
prayer was contained in few words, but the ac- 
companying feelings of life were solemn and im- 
pressive; and after a proper pause, the Friend 
took his leave, and returned home to his compa- 
ny; having been absent but a short time. Hannah 
P— afterwards became a member of the Society 
of Friends, and an humble, consistent Christian. 
Some vears after, being in company with the 
Friend above alluded to, she asked him whether 
he remembered that little visit to her. He said he 
did very well. She then gave him the following 
account, in substanee, of her situation and state of 
mind at that time, and also the effect of that visit 
and religious exercise. She said she had that.af- 
ternoon and evening been engaged in writing a 
letter to her mother who lived in Boston; and. at 
the commencement of it, the thought oceurred to 
her to date it in the plain language of Friends’ 
style. She paused u little, but did so, and went ou 
writing her letter, until she began to reason on 
the singularity with whieh it would sirike her 
mother, who did not profess with Friends. As 
these thoughts and reasonings crowded on her 
mind, she came to the conclusion to destroy the 
essay, and begin another. She did so, and dated 
it according to common custom. But before she 
had written many lines, she beeame dissatisfied 
with this; her thoughts also became confused, 
and her mind involved in perplexity and doubts, 
So she destroyed this essay likewise: and in this 
state of her feelings, with her pen and paper on 
the stand by her, the visit and prayer of the 
I'riend so met the case as to be the means of 
strength and settlement to her mind; and she 
adopted the conclusion of yielding obedience to 
the gentle impressions of Divine ‘Truth, thus lead- 
ing her in the narrow path of self-denial. She 
then addressed a letter to her mother in the plain 
language, and headed it with a plain date; feeling 
great peace and quietness at the result of so do- 
ing: and herein her mind beeame settled on the 
immutable principle of unwavering Truth, so that 
she never afterward called this requisition in 
question, 

The worldly wise reasoner may call this testi- 
mony to plainness and simplicity a little thing, an 
indifferent or unimportant punctilio. The serpen- 
tne twisting of self-indulgence, if suffered to have 
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place in the mind, reasons away such little seru-| to lay this document before the readers of the 
ples or intimations, as visionary and chimerical. 
But the sincere seeker after ‘ruth learns w regard 
these trials of our fidelity to principle, even in : : 
comparatively little things, as essential to the dis- | C°°@S!0M Was thought to be larger than for many 
cipline of self-denial; and finds in them the way years previous. Several of our friends, with 
of the cross, the ** narrow way that leads to eter- minutes from other Yearly Meetings, were in 
nal life’’ and peace. : 

In the instance before us, the conclusion seems 
irresistible, that in our social condition Heaven 
yraciously condescends to make use of one obe- 
dient and dedicated mind as the instrument of help 
to another, in this “* narrow way.” ‘The Friend 
who visited and who prayed vocally for strength a : ' —" : 
and Gcennees.te be given to the mind of Hannah Fire in Alleghany City - I he L ittsburg Gazette, Extra, 
; states that on the 16th inst. a great fire destroyed a portion 
P—, had no outward knowledge whatever of the of their sister city. It commenced near midnight, and 
conflicts which she had endured on the subject al- about 26 buildings were consumed, including the transpor- 
luded to. He prayed as the Spirit moved; and the tation houses (temporary sheds erected in consequence of 
prayer was heard, the request was granted. It was the breaking of the aqueduct whic h continues the canal 

. icross the Alleghany river to Pittsburg) of H.& P. Graff, J. 
a prayer vocally uttered, which gained the assent MecFaden & Co., Bingham & Co., and Wallingford & Tay- 
and union of her inmost soul. Ii was exactly jor, One half of the buildings were of small value, and the 
adapted to her wants and her condition; and it was bulk of the loss will fall upon the owners of produce and 
the gracious means, in the counsel and conde-|™erchandize in the warehouses, The fire was stopped by 
scending love ofthe heavenly Father, wo strengih- ling dawn some sable and outhowss and the genoa 
en, to settle, and to edify her sensitive and sincere : — ; 
mind, whereby the holy spirit of encouragement, _ ae sa : 

; : ; : ware in a sinall boat, when near Gloucester Point, a stur- 
and resolution to obedience descended or fell on geon jumped into the boat, capsized it, and the lad was 
her, to her lasting benefit, and to the glory and | drowned. 
praise of the Divine Superintendent. 


Intelligencer in a future number. 
The body of Friends who assembled on this 


attendance with us; and we believe the bond of 
christian union has been strengthened. 
ee 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


One afternoon last week as a lad was crossing the Dela- 


Canal Steamboat——A well modelled canal boat, built by 
John M. Crosland of Pottsville, and fitted up with a “Loper 
Propeller,” by her owners, Betts, Pusey & Co., machinists 

. »~T "9 TEE {One Ep (of Wilmington, Del. made her appearance upon the Schuyl- 
4 i 4 : i aaa : . . - 

i R I KN DS IN 1 ELLIG KN C I RR. kill Navigation, in front of Pottsville, recently, and passed 

—_—______—_—|up to Port Carbon under steam, to discharge her cargo of 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 24, 1845. plaster, and load with coal. 





———— The New Tostage Bill.—For the information of our 
: ; , . 7 readers, we give, in a condensed form, the rates of postage 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting closed its sessions upon letters, newspapers, and pamphlets, as regulated by 


on Sixth-day evening. ‘The usual business was the new bill, by the last Congress, which goes into opera- 
; tion on the first of July next: 


On Letters. 
brotherly condescension. ‘The answers to the Single letters or any number of pieces not exceed- 


transacted in a good degree of harmony and 


. . . +: . ing half an ounce, 300 miles or less, . . 5 cts. 
> ‘ oe r ners . = P ’ ’ 
Queries still manifested many deficic neies, but! re over 300 oe es ee 
encouraging evidence was afforded that in all | Drop letters (not mailed,) ‘ Q« 


. . . ‘or each ¢ long alf : art thereof, add 
parts of the vineyard, there appears to be a right es . aerate — ounce or part thereof, adc 
sit ic sli ye ; . 
concern for the advancement of our christian tes- On Newspapers. 
Newspapers of 1900 square inches or less, sent by 
; . , Editors or Publishers, from their offices of publi- 
he subject of the establishment of a new Y ear- cation, any distance not exceeding 30 ite Free. 
ly Meeting to be composed of Centre Quarter and Over 30 miles, and not exceeding 100, . ° I ct. 
iF ahi C k Half. . saat Aihale:Be » Over 100 miles, and out of the State, ° ‘ 14“ 

ishing Ureek Hall-years meeting, was brought All sizes over 1900 square inches, postage same as 
into view by the minutes of last year, but it was) pamphlets. 


. , On Pamphlets, etc. 
concluded again to commit the matter, and defer’ p, Np yr 


amphlets, magazines, and periodicals, any dis- 
its further consideration another year. tance, for one ounce or less, each copy, 4 2 cts. 


“ach additional ounce or fractional part thereof, 14“ 


timonies. 


‘ a I 
Explanations of Discipline on the subject of On Ciecul 
‘. » n Utrcuiars. 

marriage were asked for by two of the Quarters; | Quarto post, single cap, or paper not larger than 
which were referred to a committee, with instruc-| single cap, folded, directed, and unsealed, for a 

. every sheet, any distance, - / ‘ . 2 cts. 
tions to report next year. J 


Memorials for our deceased friends, Elizabeth Arrow Root.—There is nothing more nourishing, par- 
. W * e . ; . ticularly for infants and invalids, than fresh Arrow Root. 
I wiford, from North-west Fork monthly meeting, | Hitherto our supplies have been drawn from the West In- 


and for Debby Mifflin, from Camden monthly | “es bat we are pleased to learn that they begin to culti- 
4 7 ’ \vate it in the South. The Savannah Republican has re- 
meeting, both approved by the Southern Quarter— | ceived from Camden county, a very superior specimen of 


—_— . » Root of domestic manufacture. One citi 
for Samuel Pennock from Kennet monthly meet- Arrow Re tt of dome stic manutacture ne citizen there 
: is extensively engaged in the culture and manufacture of 
ing, approved by the Western Quarter, and fag|this article. His preparations for separating the powder 
Abraham Lower from the monthly meeting of #4 drying it, are extensive and costly. He has been en- 
a . val the tirely successful, and now offers for sale between 4000 and 
Friends held at Green Street, | hiladelphia, ap- | 5000 pounds as the result of his last year’s operations. He 
proved by Philadelphia Quarter, were read to Warrants it not only to be entirely free from all impurities, 
. . : but also to be decidedly superior to the imported article. 
satisfaction, and directed to be recorded. , 


The committee on Indian affairs made a report| Monongahela Bridge —We learn that the Managers have 
. , : P given the contract for rebuilding the Monongahela Bridge 
which was approved, and they were continued to Mr. Roebling. It is to be built on the Wire Suspension 


another year in the charge of this interesting] Plan, and will cost, we understand, $52,000. 


concern. A Salt Prairie —An officer of the U. S. Dragoons, writ- 


: : wseles ing to a New Orleans paper an account of the incidents of 
; pees te wabject of education, within the an expedition across the prairies, mentions a vast plain, 
limits of our Yearly Meeting, was introduced from) miles in extent and level as a table, entirely covered with 
, ) ; a : a thin cake of phic - > sun like a vast mir- 
V . _|a thin cake of salt, whic h shone in the sun 
V oa s Yearly Meeting, and its interesting de ror. Little pools were found on the plain, strongly umpreg- 
tails occupied considerable attention. We hope! nated with salt and very offensive to the taste. 
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A Western Colony.—The Rochester Democrat says a 
family by the name of Allen, have left that city for Wis- 
consin, The colony will consist of sixty-two members of 
the family—including the father with the sons, their wives, 
and children. The patriarch of the family will be 88 years 
old next July. He is one of the venerable relics of the 
revolution, and is in receipt of a pension for his patriotic 
services. They have located on a spot in Walworth coun- 
ty, and have christened the centre of their purchase Allen 
City. 

A Southern Convention is proposed to be held at Mem. 
phis, Tenn., on the Fourth of July next. The object is to 
adopt measures for the advancement of the Agricultural 
Interests of the South, and the improvement of that section 
of the Union in the way of Public Works. 


Decayed Cheese.—Parry, on Dict, says that decayed 
cheese, whether called ripe or rotten, is good for worms but 
totally unfit for man. It contains no nutriment, has no di- 
gestive power, as has been erroneously supposed, and ts cual- 
culated to render the breath and body offensive. 


The physicians of Boston use a light cab of about half the 
usual capacity, inside of which the driver sits at his ease, 
the reins passing out of a small window in front. There is 
no outside seat, and these queer little nutshells, with a hole 
in them, are in great vogue. They shelter the driver and 
occupant completely from view, and look, as they pass along 
the streets, like a horse and cab out for a private walk on 
their own hook. 


Flaz.—The farmers of Iowa are turning their attention 
to the cultivation of flax. 


Simple Mode of Purifying Water.—It is not so generally 
known as it ought to be, that pounded alum possesses the 
property of purifying water. A table spoonful of pulverize: 
alum sprinkled into a hogshead of water (the water stirred 
at the time) will, after the lapse of a few hours, by precip- 
itating to the bottom the impure particles, so purify it that 
it will be found to possess ne arly -_ the freshness and clear 
ness of the finest spring water. A pailful, containing four 
gallons, may be purified by a slew tea-spoonful. 


Sheep raising in Ohio and other Western States —Tl 
Western States are rapidly becoming a great wool-growing 
region. We have some data before us which show how ra- 
pidly this interest has advanced in Ohio during the last four 
years. In 1840, the number sheep in Ohio was 2,02%,401; 
pounds wool in Ohio, 3,685,315. In 1844, the number of 
sheep in Ohio is estimated at 3,000,000, They are valued at 
$1 per head, requiring 600,000 acres of land at $15, which 
makes the capital employed in husbandry, $12,000,000,— 
Sheep slaughtered for the pelts, hams and tallow alone as 
near as can be asccrtained, the last scason, was 100,000; 
slaughtered for domestic use 200,000. ‘Total 300,000. 


Pittsburgh Sufferers.—The Pittsburg American says, 
that the amount of money received by the Treasurer of the 
Fund for the relief of the sufferers, is $110,583,45. $38,641 
have been contributed by the citizens of Philadelphia. 


The Slave Trade in Cuba.—A \etter from Havanna, da- 
ted the 3d inst., says, “Our slave-trading community are at 
present under great excitement in consequence of the pro- 
mulgation of the new law, which imposes banishment and 
fines upon those who shall be convicted of being engaged in 
the traffic. This law will not however stop the trade. The 
ingenuity of man, stimulated by the constant view of the 
colossal fortunes that have been made in this business, will 
evade any law that is not made by clearer-sighted legisla- 
tors, and executed by purer men than Spain yet possesses 
in her employes.” 


Carpet Making.—This business is now carried on in va 
rious parts of the United States. Many of the carpets man- 
ufactured by our people are not surpassed by those import- 
ed from abroad, It is said that our artists have the best 
machinery, and that their colors, designs and matcrials are 
also of the best description. 


Piscatory.—The New Haven Palladium states that over 
1,000,000 of white fish were taken at one haul in a seine at 
Oyster Point, south of that city, on the evening of the 12th 
inst. They sell from 50 cents to $1 a thousand. 


Hippopotamus.—A fine specimen of this animal is now 
exhibiting in New York. It was captured not long sine« 
by a boat’s crew from a New Haven vessel, at the mouth 
ofa river in Africa. There are two in the Paris Museum, 
but we belicve none like this in the United States, 

— ~-~wvoorr 
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National sat ligencer. 


T HE DORCHESTER. 


The Dorchester left Liverpool on the 28th of 


November, 1844, about noon. We had good 
weather in the channel, and cleared the land in 
about sixty hours from port. On Wednesday, 
December 11th, I found myself by observation at 
noon in lat. 50 N. and lon. 28 30 W. We were 


making a good course aud good progress towards 


home. We were used to head winds and rough 
weather, and thought not of danger. We dream- 
ed not how svon some of us were to be called from 
the scenes of this world to the solemn realities of 
eternity. ‘The barometer was standing at noon at 
29 50. It was not again cbserved until a little 
alter 4 P. M., when it had fallen to 28 75, or three- 
fourths of an inch in about four hours. As this 
was an unusually rapid fall, all hands were imme- 
diately called to take in sail and prepare for a con- 
test with the mighty elements. 

At 10 P. M. the fore top-sail and fore top-mast 
stay-sail were taken in, and very svon after the 
wind changed to W., and the gale was so terrific 
that I did not dare to loose any canvass to wear 
ship. ‘The barometer had fallen to 28 25; that is 
a quarter of an inch lower than | had ever seen it 
before at sea. ‘Thursday, December 12th, at last 
dawned upon us, and the ocean presented one of 
the most grand and awful spectacles that the eye 
of man ever beheld. Lashed into fury by the tre- 
mendous force of the wind, it was one clear broad 
sheet of angry foam as far as the eye could reach. 
At one moment we were walled in between two 
immense heaps of water, which seemed ready to 
engulph us in the bowels of the great deep; at the 
next we were upborne to the ve ry summit of one 
of these same watery mountains, and looking down 
into the valleys on either side. At about half-past 
3 P. M., as I was standing in the companion way, 
the man at the wheel sung out ** look out, look out 
there.”’ 1 immediately closed the companiou door 
and stepped down on one stair. By the time I 
had done so the sea was upon us, bringing in the 
companion doors and carrying me with them to 
the cabin below. 

The crash on deck was loud and long: tremen- 
dous beyond the power of conception. 
as though the ship must be broken to 
she had been lifted fifiv feet in the aira 
on a solid ledge, the « 
seemed greater. ‘The water continued pouring 
down upon me so long that I thought the ship was 
sinking, and would never rise. I had lost my 
bre ath and was completely exhausted before it 
ceased. As soon as I could I dragged myself on 
deck. Who, my friend, can describe to you the 
spectacle that met my sight t, or who deseribe my 
emotions on -behok ling it? Masts all gone, bul- 
warks on one side nearly all gone, 
houses stove and gone, and the whole surface of 
the water around covered with things from the 
ship and fragments of the wreck. One man only 
to be seen on deck. He had secured himself to 
the wheel by a bowline around his body and made 
fast to the windward. I looked all round for the 
rest of the men, but nothing could be seen of them 
Nothing, however, done for the dead, 
and my attention immediately reverted to the liv- 
ing beings yet remaining on board, and the ques- 
tion for me then to solve was, ** What can I do to 
save them from a watery grave?’ Orders were 
instantly given to cut clear of the spars. We now 
found the main and mizen mast, with all the spars 
attached, were on the weather side of the ship 
hanging by the lee rigging which led down under 
the keel. Strange as it may appear, the ship had 
been carried over the spars. Probably the great 
leak in the ship was in her bottom, ‘caused by 
siriking against these spars when she went over 
them, or before we could get clear of them. 

The order to clear the wreck was no sooner 
given than obeyed. Axes, hatches, and knives 
were put in requisition, and men went to work in 
perfect order, but with an earnestness and resolu- 
tion which seemed to say, if our lives depend on 
our exertions we will save them. By the time we 
got clear of our spars it was dark, The pump was 
sounded and two feet water found in it, while as 
much more was swashing about between decks. 
“To the pumps, men, to the pumps.”” ‘The 
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pumps were set to work, and I now had a mo- 
ment for reflection, if one could reflect in such a 
scene. Iwas in the middle of the ocean, about 
700 miles from the nearest land, about 100 miles 
north of the usual track of vessels crossing the 
Atlantic, all my spars gone by the board, my boats 
both stove, my ship broken down amidship, and 
leaking so fast that I did not expect to keep her 
afloat until morning: old ocean’s angry surges 
seemed ready to swallow us up every moment; 
the blackness of darkness was around us; the 
wind was roaring and howling on deck; men were 
groaning, women were screaming, and children 
erying below. Such was our situation, and such 
our prospects, on the night of the 12th December— 
a night I shall not soon forget—a night long and 
dreary. 

Atdaylight, on the morning of the 13th Decem- 
ber, we had eight feet water in the hold. Our ship 
would but just swim, and it was evident, unless 
we could find and stop a part of the leaks in our 
shattered barque, a very few hours would termi- 
nate our re Oe On examination, we 
found twelve chain bolts drawn from the lee side 
of the ship, leaving of course as many holes, of 
about one and a quarter inches diameter, through 
the ship’s side. ‘These rolled deep under water 
at every roll of the ship; so deep that the men 
were unwilling to risk themselves over the side to 
stop them. An attempt was made to stop them 
by driving long plugs through from the inside.— 
In this we failed, and determined to try the out- 
side. Short plugs of pine about six inches long, 
and sharp at one end, were prepared, when one 
of the men, with a rope made fast around him, 
got over the side, with a plug in one hand, and 
topmall (large hammer) in the other. Watching 
his opportunity, he would stick in the plug, and, 
if possible, strike it once with his topmall, and 
then look out for himself until another roll of the 
ship allowed him to drive it in tight. In this way 
he succeeded in plugging all the bolt holes. 

We had accomplished that much by 11 o'clock, 
A. M. Both pumps were kept going, three men 
pumping ata time ateach pump, being relieved 
every half hour. We had now been without food 
since noon the day before, or 23 hours; we had 
had no sleep during the night; wet to the skin all 
the time, and hard at work for our lives: we were 
very much exhausted; we had no time to make a 
fire, and could not have made one if we had.— 
Some bread and cheese and a little cold meat were 
given to the men, and about a table-spoonful of 
brandy was given to each. 

Zoth pumps continued all that day, and all that 
night, and all day on Saturday, the 14th. This 
day (Saturday) we succeeded in making some tea. 
On Sunday, at 6 A M., the passengers, men, wo- 
men and boys, were sent for from the steerage to 
go to work to lighten the ship, by passing goods 
up through the cabin. One ested n said, as she 
came into the cabin, that when coming along the 
deck, she did not know whether she was over- 
board or not. All seemed dejected and despond- 
ing, but something to do is a sovereign remedy 
for such maladies. No sooner were they fairly 
at work than their countenances began to grow 
quite cheerful. About 3 P. M. a sail was seen 
by one of the men, who immediately gave notice 
by the usual ery of ** Sail ho!” A more joyful 
sound never vibrated on my ears. I was below 
at the time, breaking open boxes of goods. ‘Taking 
my spyglass in my hand, | hastened on deck.— 
The distant sail was buta speck above the horizon, 
but, as she bore about east of us, I was confident 
she was bound westerly, and would pass near 
enough for us to be seen by those on board, if night 
did not too soon draw her veil overus. All hands 


kept steadily at work, while I watched the ap- 
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If small, will she be able to take us all off? Small 
or large, can she take us off as the weather is? 
Wil] the master have resolution enough to make 
the attempt? Will she see us betore dark? These, 
and a thousand different questions, arose to the 
mind in quick succession. One thinks fast at such 
atime. Before we could decide any thing as to 
the size of the vessel approaching, one of the crew 
came to me and put the following question: ‘If 
she shall prove to be a small vessel, and the cap- 
tain cannot or will not take all, who shall go 
first2?”’ Without a moment’s hesitation, | an- 
swered, **the women and children.”” ‘To this he 
gave his hearty assent, and added, ** We (the 
crew) have been talking about it, and we will 
stick together'—aLt on NONE!” | only mention 
this to show the perfect good order and good feel- 
ing among the crew. But the speck above the 
horizon soon increased in size to our vision, and 
in about three-fourths of an hour we made her out 
a large ship. Soon she came near enough for us 
to see her hull as she rose on the top of the sea; 
but she continued on her way, and it was evident 
she had not seen us. As she was steering she 
would have gone about four miles from us. All 
were still at. work, pumping and lightening the 
ship, but every eye was turned toward the stranger. 
All had been done that we could do to attract the 
notice of those ou board; still she pursued her un- 
deviating course, and every countenance began to 
wear the gloom of despondency. ‘The men began 
to tell each other of having passed wrecks at sea 
when their captains would not go near them. But 
now, when we had begun to despair, the noble 
ship, following the impulse of her rudder, swung 
boldly round, turning her head directly for us; her 
yards were braced round, light sails taken in, and 
all doubt as to her coming to our rescue entirely 
ceased. Orders were given for every one to leave 
work and prepare a small bundle of clothes, in 
readiness for leaving the sbip, It was by this 
time so dark that a lantern was hung up as high 
as we could get it, that we might not be lost sight 
of. Soon the ship came as near as the captain 
thought safe and advisable, and hove to with her 
main-topsail to the mast. 


. 


After a short time (which to us, however, seem- 
ed long) a boat was seen close to us. It was so 
dark she could not be seen when she left the ship. 
When the boat came she was manned by five men. 
One man being stationed in each end, a rope was 
thrown to either toenable them to hold her parallel 
with the ship’s side while the two others with 
their oars kept her from coming too near. When 
all was prepared, I went to the cabin for a woman 
who had four children. She thanked God and 
rejoiced much; but when she came on deck, and 
saw how dark it was, and how much sea there 
was, and the little cockle-shell of a boat knocking 
about alongside, one moment close to the ship and 
the next ten or twelve feet off, her courage entire- 
ly failed her, and she said she could not and would 
not go. It was no time to argue the question: she 
was put into the boat. Her children were next 
put in; and care was taken throughout not to sepa- 
rate families, especially not to separate mothers 
and children; for it was very uncertain when a 
boat left us whether the wind would continue 
moderate long enough for her to return. So very 
uncertain did I consider this that I took my son 
into the cabin and directed him to go in the first 
boat that should take any of the crew, and divided 
my money with him, to enable him to pay his 
passage home from New York if I should be un- 
ble to follow him. ‘The boat was so small that 
only six or seven persons could be taken at a time. 

A second boat was got out, but she was only in 
season to make one trip. After the first boat load, 
the women had more confidence, and no resistance 
was made. Having seen every soul safely tran- 
shipped, without getting one of them into the wa- 
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ter, I prepared to leave myself. ‘This was of course 
not quite so easy or safe as being lowered by others, 
and those in the boat seemed a little alarmed, for 
fear that | should swamp them. Making a rope 
fast on board, I got over the side, holding on by 
it, and directing those in the boat when to haul 
near, I lowered myself into her and bore off.— 
The ship had drifted by this time a quarter of a 
mile off or more. We had rather overloaded our 
boat to take all, and it was so dark that we could 
not see one-fourth the distance between the two 
ships, but we got safely alongside and on board. 

It was about eight o’clock when I got on board. 
I was immediately invited into the cabin. Having 
stated to Captain Britton that I had a son among 
the crew, he was immediately sent for. We met 
there; the scene had changed since | divided my 
money with him on board the Dorchester. We 
shook hands, but neither spoke—our emotions 
were too deep for utterance. ‘I'he crew were 
completely worn out. Some of them could not 
stand when they got their boots off. Several of 
them had their wrists and arms very sore with 
biles, chafes, bruises, &c. A week or ten days’ 
rest, however, restored all to comfortable health. 
I immediately made arrangements to send my 
passengers to Boston, and we all arrived there on 
the morning of the 13th. 

Here I would stop—my account is finished; but 
I must say a word about our providential escape. 
It is interesting to trace the providences of God, 
and see how he brings about events. ‘The Ro- 
chester left Liverpool six days after we did. ‘The 
ship St. George was put up in opposition to the 
Rochester, and sailed in company with her. In 
fact, she was to run a race with her across the At- 
lantic. A few hours out—say about thirty miles 
from Liverpool—the wind came ahead for them 
to pursue the usual course out—the channel south 
of Ireland. Both ships continued running to wind- 
ward until dark, and then Capt. Britton, in order 
to get clear of the St. George, shaped his course 
out of the north channel, or north of Ireland, a 
very unusual thing in the winter, and not often 
done in summer. From the moment the ship’s 
course was altered, Capt. Britton had a fair wind 
until he came up with us; and from that time he 
did not change his course until he saw the Dor- 
chester. Coming out of the north channel brought 
Capt. Britton directly in our track. Had he been 
detained only two hours by calms or head winds 
on his passage, we should not have seen him or 
he us. Again, we tried hard on Saturday to get 
our ship’s head round to the south, so as to make 
some progress in that direction; had we succeed- 
ed, we should have been out of the track of the 
Rochester, and perhaps never have been seen or 
heard of. Verily ‘*it is not in man that walketh 
to direct his steps.”” ‘* Whoso is wise, and will 
observe these things, even he shall understand 
the loving kindness of the Lord.” 

Yours truly, 
EBEN. CALDWELL. 
Ipswich, March 19, 1845. 
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Wild Flowers.—1f you wish to transfer some 
of the fine forest flowers to your gardens, you 
should commence with the season, and mark the 
locality of those you intend to transplant, and make 
such notes respecting their habits, &c., as will en- 


able you to cultivate them successfully. Many of 


the prettiest are hard to be found after they have 
passed out of bloom. 
shrubs and plants possess great beauty; but because 
\they are *‘wild”’ they are neglected. Many a door- 


yard, now without the shadow of a tree, shrub or 


plant, might, by the expenditure of a little labor, 
ibe made at least agreeable to look at. ‘There is 
/bO aecounting for the horrid distaste which many 
|people seem to have for any thing or every thing 
that is common. We have known people despise 
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the most rare and beautiful plant, because it was 
‘similar to something that grew in the woods.”’ 
We are passionately fond of rare exotics; but we 
love not our own beautiful wild flowers the less. 
We wish that people of some refined taste would 
set an example in this respect, and endeavour to 
diffuse a taste that cannot fail to brighten and 
beautify rural life. If space permitted us, we 
would enumerate some of the fine spring flow- 
ers worthy of culture; but we would say, ‘* Go 
to the woods and fields, and see them, and do 
as we have suggested.” —(Genesee Farmer. 


~-—-or — 


The following original lines have been presented to us 
for a place in the “ Intelligencer.” 
“ It is not in man that walketh to direct his own steps.” 
Not unto man, whose wayward will 
Full oft would lead astray, 
Does Heaven vouchsafe the pilot's skill 


Through life’s bewildering way. 


Where all is dim, and all untried, 
And much that snules untrue, 
Some surer ken than his must guide 


The traveller safely through. 


Around his way some guardian power— 
Some high—some holy charm ; 
Some hand unseen, in danger’s hour 


Must stay his step from harm. 


And oft that hand in faithfulness 
Mysteriously hath led 

The all unconscious wanderer 
Where least he sought to tread. 


Where hopes were wreck’d, and tears were strewn 
O’er barren wastes of care : 

Yet after-time hath amply shewn 
“T'was good to have been there.” 


The cloud—the storm, hath often brought 
Fresh fragrance to the flowers ; 

And higher, holier, calmer thought, 
Is born of adverse hours. 


From scenes all bright with happiness— 
From joy’s serene abode, 
The chastened one hath turned to bless 


The hand that held the rod. 


Despond not then when ills invade, 
Our wisdom may not shun; 
Or when (each anxious struggle made 


The goal has not been won. 


Nor question aught His counsels high, 
Whose goodness will not cease ; 

[lis ways ways to us are mystery, 
But duty’s path is peace. O. H.C. 


— ~-eor 


Exercise.—An illustrious physician observes: 

know not which is most necessary to the hu- 
man frame—food or motion. Were the exercise 
of the body attended to in a corresponding degree 
with that of the mind, men of great learning would 
be more healthy and vigorous—of more general 
talents—of ampler practical knowledge: more hap- 
py in their domestic lives—more enterprising, 
and more attached to their duties as men. In fine, 
it may be with much propriety said, that the high- 
est refinement of the mind, without improvement 


. ‘ lof , me sve Se © 7 j > 
Multitudes of our native 0! the body, can never present any thing more 


than half a human being.” 
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Habits.— Habits are easily formed—especially 
such as are bad. ‘That which to-day seems to be 
‘of smali moment, will soon become fixed, and hold 
you with the strength ofa cable. ‘That same ca- 
ble, you will recollect, is formed by spinning and 
| twisting one thread at a time; but, when once com- 
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pleted, the proudest ship turns her head towards 
it, and acknowledges subjection to its power.— 
Todd’s Students’ Guide. 
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GREENLAND. 


Fate of its Inhabitants. 

English antiquarians are pursuing interesting 
inquiries relative to the original settlement of 
Greenland, and the character of its soil and cli- 
mate. It was supposed originally to have been 
connected to our continent; but it has been dis- 
tinetly ascertained that it is separated from the 
American continent by a wide channel called Da- 
vis Straits, and extends beyond 78 degrees of lati- 
tude. The most extraordinary fact about Green- 
land is, the wonderful change of climate it has un- 
dergone. Barren soils have been reclaimed by 
emigration and industry, and cold climates chang- 
ed into warmer latitudes by clearing the woods 


and letting in the rays of the sun; but we have no - 


instance on record settlements originally in 
warm climates, and fruitful soils becoming in cen- 
turies cold, bleak and barren, and yet such has 
been the case with Greenland. ‘The country, al- 
though now consisting of little else than barren 
rocks, mountains covered with snow, and vallies 

filled with glaciers—although its coast, now lined 
with floes of ice, and chequered with icebergs of 
immense size, was once easily accessible, and its 
soil was fruitful, and well repaid the cultivator of 
the earth. This country was discovered by the 
Scandinavians, towards the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, and a settlement was effected on the eastern 
coast in the year 982, by a company of adven- 
turers from Iceland, under the command of Eric 
the Red. Emigrants flocked thither from Iceland 
and Norway, and the germs of European enter- 
prize and civilization appeared on different parts 
of the coast. A colony was established in Green- 
land, and it bade fair to go on and prosper. That 
the climate must have been mild and the soil fruit- 
ful, we gather from the fact that in 1400 there 
were not less than 190 villages, 12 parishes and 
2 monasteries, and for 400 years there was con- 
stant and profitable mercantile intercourse with 
the Danish provinces and Europe, but in 1406 
every thing changed—a wall or ice barrier arose 
along the whole line of coast, and no landing could 
be effected, and up to the seventeenth century the 
whole approach to the country was blocked by 
unsurmountable barriers of ice—vegetation was 
destroyed, and all vestiges of its former inhabi- 
tants are gone—parts of houses, churches, &c., 

remain, but the inhabitants have all perished by 
cold. One of our cotemporaries in referring to 
the gloomy subject says:—It would require no 
very vivid imagination to imagine the appalling 
sense of destruction, which bleached the features 
and chilled the hearts of those unhappy colonists 
when they began to realize their forlorn condition, 
when the cold rapidly increasing and their harbors 
became permanently blocked by icebergs, and the 

genial rays of the sun were obscured by fogs. 
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We extract the following from a recent work 
entitled ** Rome, as seen by a New Yorker.” 


Tue Beacars or Rome are a great drawback 
to the enjoyment of strangers. They cast a gloom 
over the whole city, and pain the visiter at every | 
step by the sight of the misery w hich he cannot 
remove; as it is so general, and is continually 
renewed by the short-sighted policy of the govern- 
ment, which crushes industry and commerce by 
its narrow-minded oppressions and restrictions 
This alone is enough to make Florence, which is 
the centre of a prosperous people, by far the most 
desirable residence. Here you are continu: lly 
supplieated for the love’ of all the Saints to seatter 
your alms on every side. Sometimes it is a man! 
worn down to a living skeleton by hunger; some-| 


. fiercest; their strength is prodigious. 
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times it is a Watt nabed woman with a starving 
child; but generally the beggars are sturdy fellows 
who make it their profession, and who wear a 
badge in proof of their being regularly licensed. 
However benevolently disp: osed you may be at 


first, you soon become hardened to the appeals of 


this class, but find them very annoying by their 
pertinacity, till you learn the secret by which 
the Romans free themelves from their attacks. 
Words are useless; you may repeat in vain that 
you have no change, but if you silently raise your 
open hand and wave it be ‘fore them, the y instantly 
cease their appeals. ‘I'his is a final answer, and 
has a magical efleet, as 1 proved every day after 
being instructed in the seeret. Some of these beg- 
gars penetrate into the houses, and one presented 
to me a parchment document, duly signed and seal- 
ed certifying that he had been converted to the Ro- 
man Cathohie faith; and was therefore a worthy ob- 
ject of charity. When I gave him a trifle, telling 
him that it was for his poverty and not at all for his 
religion, he replied very coolly, “‘Just as your ex- 
cellency pleases.’’. Many of them have regular 
stations, and the grand flight of steps leading up 
to the 7rinita de’ Monti is occupied by a jolly 
old fellow, who runs about the landing-places 
upon his hands and knees, to which are strapped 
pieces of wood. He bids a cheerful good morning 
to every one who comes down or up the Scala, 
and elatters up to them on his wooden-shod extre- 
mities, expressing his pleasure that they are going 
to have such a fine day to see * the beautiful 
city,”’ and finishing his gossip with the laughing 
inquiry, ‘* And how much is your generous excel- 
leney going to give me this morning?”’ Half a 
cent makes him very contented, and he will rea- 
dily change a w hole one, returning a half cent 
with profuse thanks. He is said to have become 
quite rich at this business, and to have lately given 
his daughter a wedding portion of five haadre cd 
dollars. Nearly everybody in Rome begs in some 
form or other; a clerk ina shop asks for some- 
thing for himself, when you have paid the regular sc 
price for the article; and a coachman demands a 
buona-mano after it has been expressly included 
in the price. ‘The servant, who brings you an in- 
vitation from a prince, asks for his mancia, or 
present; and gentlemen, by way of penance, go 
about in masks, with devotional money-boxes, 
which they earry into cafes and shake in your 
ears. Foreigners also take up the trade. A few 
days after my arrival in Rome, I received a note, 
correctly addressed, and begging in very well- 
turned phrases for some assistance to a young 
Englishwoman with a large family, whose hus- 
band was ** unable to pursue his profession.” 11 
closed with hinting at the example set by Lord 
Powerscourt, who has since died at Rome, and 
who “* gave a generous donation of five pounds. 
It was brought to me by its writer, a pretty and 
lady-like young Englishwoman, and | afterwards 
learned that most of my English friends had re- 
ceived a similar circular, and that the husband was 
‘unable to pursue his profession” because he 
wus in prison for stealing. A person, who called 
himself an American, was also said to be prowling 
about the streets, and levying contributions on 
those whom he supposed io be his countrymen, 
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Tue Lion’s Srrenotu.—Of this noble ani-| 
mal, two varieties (the yellow and the brown or 
black) exist in South Alriea, both, however, re- 
treating before the progress of European coloni-| 
zation; the dark coloured is the strongest and 
Well au- 
thenticaied aceounts prove that a lion will carry) 
off an ox or a horse with nearly as great ease as a| 
fox would a goose. A young lion has been known 
to carry a good-sized horse a mile from the spot 
where he killed it; and an instance occurred in| 
Sneuburgh, where a lion carried off a two year! 


old heifer, and when his track or spaor was fol- 


» lowed by the hunters for five hours on horseback, 


throughout the whole distance the carcass onl 

once or twice was discovered to have touched the 
ground. Spearman says he saw a lion at the Cape 
take a heifer in his mouth, and though the legs 
trailed on the ground, he carried it off as a cat 
would a rat, and leaped a broad dike without the 
least difficulty. Like all the feline tribe, the lion 
lies in wait for his prey, crouching among grass 
and reeds neur the pools and fountains, or in nar- 
row ravines: he will spring from nine to twelve 
yards at a bound, and can repeat these springs for 
a short time. Denied, however, the fleetness of 
the hound or wolf, the lion, by a few quick and 
amazing bounds, can seize even the tall giraffe or 
ci imeleopard, by springing on the haunches of the 
latter. Instances have been known of the giraffe 


thus carrying a lion twenty miles, before sinking 
under the attacks of the destroy er. 
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Caterpillars.—It is now almost too late to guard 
against these destructive insects. We have noti- 
eed unusual quantities of them on our trees this 
spring. 

Those who may have neglected it so far should, 
without a moment’s delay, examine their orchards 
and gardens, every tree around their premises, and 
destroy the insects hefore they make their way in- 
to the leaves. On young trees, they are within 
the reach, and easily killed in any way: on those 
of considerable height, a piece of cloth or sponge 
may be fastened on the end of a pole of sufficient 
length, and this, dipped in oil of turpentine, will 
kill them instanter.—Genessee Farmer. 
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Insects. —Those who wish to be suecessful in 
raising fine fruit and vegetables, must be continu- 
ally on the alert to guard against the ravages of in- 
sects. You may lose your fine bed of cabbages 
in an hour, by the want of proper vigilance, and 

it is with every thing else. It becomes every 
man who tills the soil to study the nature and hab- 
its of insects; and this is a subject which most of 
us, to our very great disadvantage, are wofully ig- 
portant of.—Jd. 
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Kitchen Garden.—We trust that our country 
readers will not fail to secure a good kitchen gar- 
den. It has three important advantages: First, it 
is decidedly profitable. Secondly, its products are 
excee dingly comfortable; and thirdly, a garden fur- 
nishes more innocent recreation to a family, than 
any other thing combining the useful with the 
avreeable. 

Children should learn to work in the garden; 


sand boys should be taught to practise the art of 


grafting and budding, and to understand the theo- 
ry of improving all kinds of fruit. A garden is a 
capital place to lecture on the laws of nature.—Jb. 
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Preparing !Vool for Market.—This is an im- 
portant matter. ‘To wash sheep well, a narrow 
vat, with a small stream of soft water running into 
it, is the best contrivance that we have ever seen. 


The operator stands outside of the vat, into which 


the sheep is placed. Water may be poured into 
the reservoir, in the absence of a running stream. 

A smoothly planed box, of the right width, is 
the best apparatus for doing up fleeces neatly.— 
Place the twine at the bottom of the box, roll tight 
‘and tie snugly. It is easy to get 2 or 3 cents per 
pound more for the same wool, when put up with 
eare and skill, than it would bring if put up in a 
slovenly manner.— Jb. 
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